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Parrish once wrote that the public “always wants to know more 
about what a picture tells them but to my mind if the picture does not tell 
its own story, it’s better to have the story without the picture.” 


The name Maxfield Parrish, illustrator, paint- 
er, professional artist, is not a household word in 
America today. Yet from the turn of the century 
until the outbreak of World War II, Parrish enjoy- 
ed enormous popularity. His fanciful advertise- 
ments, most often with a medieval theme, his 
posters, and his Brown and Bigelow calendars 
were very much a part of life in America at the 
beginning of the twentieth century. His illustra- 
tions for children’s books were beloved. And his 
art dominated the covers of magazines such as 
Harper’s Bazaar, Scribner’s Magazine, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Collier’s and Life. Norman Rock- 
well, who succeeded him as the number one 
cover artist, greatly admired Parrish’s art and, in 
fact, one of his paintings hangs in the Rockwell 
home in Stockbridge, Massachusetts today. The 
Christian Science Monitor, in summing up Par- 
rish’s career, concluded that “probably no artist 
ever enjoyed more reproductions in print during 
his own time.” One of his paintings, Daybreak 
(1922), was reproduced in quantity and sold over 
two hundred thousand copies. Parrish himself 
passed final judgment on his artwork two years 
before his death when he said, at age ninety- 
three: “I’ve always considered myself strictly a 
popular artist.” 

Without a doubt, Parrish’s highly original style 
set him apart from his contemporaries, and with 
the passage of time, he stands out even more. 
Why is his painting so distinct? The answer lies in 
the boldness and intensity of his colors, in the 
beautiful precision and attention to geometric 
designs, and in the dreamlike mood some of his 
work evokes, It is this last characteristic, the 
other-world quality, which intrigues modern 
viewers the most. Maxfield Parrish’s world is dif- 
ferent. Sometimes it is the world of medieval fan- 
tasy, or of a child’s whimsy, or of classical 
themes and settings. One sees the drama and orig- 
inality of Parrish’s work in a recently published 
volume of all of his major paintings entitled Max- 
field Parrish by Coy Ludwig. From the first 
glance at a certain blue, so translucent and un- 
usually rich in color that his contemporaries gave 
it a special name, “Parrish Blue,” one is aware of 
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the unique genius of the artist. 

Much of Maxfield Parrish’s world is easily ex- 
plainable and this perhaps is one reason for his 
popularity with children as well as adults. His 
themes, and even his compositions, especially in 
advertisements and posters, are simple and direct. 
The vast majority of his paintings are perfectly 
balanced works of art, usually with an equal 
number of carefully matched objects or figures 
on both sides of the composition. He once wrote 
that the public “always wants to know more 
about what a picture tells them but to my mind 
if the picture does not tell its own story, it’s 
better to have the story without the picture.” 
But in viewing Parrish’s paintings, one discovers 
that although his work is explainable there is a 
definite sense of unreality about his art. The 
paintings are almost always too perfectly bal- 
anced, His landscapes are breathtaking in the 
beauty of their colors but the colors are not 
earthly. And his graceful, classical figures are not 
real flesh-and-bone people. Finally, in almost all 
of his paintings, Maxfield Parrish inserts a magic 
element for the viewer: room to dream, 

From studying Parrish’s life one learns that his 
art very closely reflects his upbringing. His imagi- 
nation was stretched and encouraged from earli- 
est childhood. At the age of three his father, who 
owned a stationery shop, gave him a large sketch- 
book. He never outgrew his childhood love of 
castles and moats and idyllic Grecian scenes. In 
fact the beautiful precision and detail of his cas- 
tles in the sky stem in large measure from the 
hours and hours he spent as a boy constructing 
models of dream castles. His hobby served him 
well: as a nature artist, Parrish often worked 
from wooden models based upon photographs. 
At Haverford College, he channeled his love of 
art to a study of French books of engravings of 
classical temples because the Quaker school 
looked upon drawing with suspicion. He never 
forgot the beauty of those engravings. Lastly, the 
terrain of the Pennsylvania hills around the col- 
lege made a vivid impression on Parrish; he was 
especially captivated by “the grand trees.” He 
later wrote about his college years: “There were 


grand trees in those days, and grand trees do 
something to you.” In his mind, the tree sym- 
bolized truth and beauty, and, as a result, he 
often included either a tree or the branches of a 
tree in his paintings. From 1930, in fact, after his 
fortune was made as a commercial artist, until his 
death in 1966, Parrish devoted himself almost 
exclusively to his great love in life: landscapes. 
They were much less popular than his other 
paintings perhaps because they were so closely 
modeled upon photographs and thus had a static, 
sterile beauty. 

Art critics today theorize that Parrish’s popu- 
larity waned in the wake of the realism which 
followed World War II, a realism which included 
an obsession with abstract art and an anxiety 
which brought to an end the ability to enjoy the 
kind of whimsy and fantasy Parrish was so fa- 
mous for. Today Parrish is admired for his pre- 
cise technical skill. He is admired for his ability 
to achieve startling depth of color because of his 
perfected art of applying layer upon layer of 
transparent color glazes, followed by a coat of 
varnish. But most of all, Maxfield Parrish stands 
out today because of the joy and fullness of life 
embodied in his paintings. The theatrical settings, 
the escapist themes, the vibrancy and sheer 
beauty of his rich colors, and the dreamlike sen- 
suousness of some of his work—all of these quali- 
ties make his art unique. Unusual and different at 
the turn of the century. Unusual and different 
and, perhaps, needed as a ray of joy today. 


The Dinkey Bird 

Coy Ludwig, Parrish’s biographer, states that 
the artist usually suppressed sensuousness and 
mystery in his commercial paintings. In The Din- 
key Bird, however, Parrish apparently felt free to 
let those qualities dominate. The child soars high 
and free in an enchanted world. The blue of the 
sky, famous as “Parrish Blue,” glows with what 
has been described as “an outer space beauty.” 
The Dinkey Bird—full of beauty and mystery— 
was perhaps the most popular of Maxfield Par- 
rish’s creations. 
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Untitled cover for Scribner's Magazine, 1899. 
Maxfield Parrish is best remembered for his 
book illustrations but in reality he did much 
more work for magazines. This is a particularly 
effective magazine cover because of the clean, 
simple beauty of the young girl. Her features re- 
mind me of the figures of Greek pottery—yet she 
is in medieval dress. It is significant to note that 
Parrish surrounds the young girl with trees. With- 
out a doubt, Parrish’s unending fascination with 
the beauty of trees is the single most character- 
istic feature of his painting. Whenever he had an 
opportunity, he painted a tree into a scene. For 
this cover, one sees trees overladen with fruit, 
popping out from behind houses, and even peek- 
ing over roofs. The cover is also a good example 
of Parrish’s devotion to detail: the thatched roofs 
and tiny grilled-covered windows of the houses 
are intricately meshed with the branches and 
leaves of the numerous trees in this painting. 
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A Song of Sixpence, 1910 Mural. 

Maxfield Parrish brings a nursery rhyme to life 
in his famous mural, A Song of Sixpence. Al- 
though it isa carefully executed work of art with 
perfect balance throughout, even to the matching 
footrests at the feet of the king and queen, there 
is a buoyancy and joy to the painting. The bril- 
liant red of the servant’s robes, the gleam of the 
king’s golden crown, and the masses of soft 
clouds outside the sovereign’s window help to 
create a colorful and happy scene. Parrish has 
given extra visual depth to the mural by using a 
geometric design for the costumes of the king’s 
and queen’s servants. He is able also to inject a 
sense of mystery and special interest in his paint- 
ing by including two frosty wine carafes. They 
are beautiful, shimmering vessels. 
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Alphabet, 1908 cover for Collier’s magazine. 

In Alphabet Parrish once again demonstrates 
that he understands the child’s emotions and 
feelings. In looking at his cover design for Col- 
lier's, one immediately remembers first grade, 
and that overwhelming feeling when twenty-six 
letters are thrown at you and they are all new 
and they all come at once. 

Parrish was intrigued by geometric designs and 
in many of his paintings, advertisements and 
posters he dressed his figures in geometrically 
patterned clothes. But in Alphabet he gave full 
reign to his imagination and created a highly in- 
tricate composition, 

Despite the appearance of chaos, Alphabet is a 
perfectly balanced and precisely executed com- 
position. The upper right- and left-hand corners 
of the composition have a greater concentration 
of letters whereas more space between letters is 
carefully left at the bottom of the magazine 
cover, And skillfully woven into the design—in 
black letters—is the magazine logo Collier’s. 
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Winter Sunrise, 1949, 

For over sixty years, Maxfield 
Parrish lived in Cornish, New Hamp- 
shire. He loved northern winters. It 
did not bother him that for many 
months of the year, often the only 
way to reach his home was by wear- 
ing snowshoes. His Winter Sunrise is 
one of the many landscapes which 
were inspired by the New Hampshire 
winters. It is a fantasyland of colors 
so unusual that a sense of unreality 
dominates the scene, Although the 
colors are not of this earth, they are 
visually stunning. Deep purple shad- 
ows, for example, are an exciting 
way to convey the depth and cold of 
the snow. And the intense black of 
the trees, the tiny bright yellow 
lights glowing from the village win- 
dows, and the burnt orange of the 
sun on the hills make this painting an 
unforgettable one. 


The Reluctant Dragon, from 
Dream Days by Kenneth Grahame. 
In illustrating for children, Max- 
field Parrish demonstrated the rare 
ability to see the world froma child’s 
point of view. As a result, all of his il- 
lustrations for children’s books were 
extremely successful and beloved. 
The Reluctant Dragon is no excep- 
tion. The painting is full of gentle, 
baby-soft colors. Instead of cold 
gray, the boy sits on a lavender- 
colored rock. Cotton clouds float in 
a sunny sky (a sky which is only a 
shadow of the famous Parrish Blue). 
Even the dragon’s potentially dan- 
gerous claws are a subtly, subdued 
color rather than gleaming and 
sharp. And the young boy sits at the 
foot of the dragon—of all things 
—learning! The dragon is a scaly 
monster but, most of all, he is kind 
and ready to listen to boys and girls. 















































Jack Sprat, advertisement for 
Swiss Premium Ham, 1919, 

Although Maxfield Parrish excelled in creating 
advertisements, he found that form of artwork 
“one of the most difficult arts to put across... 
what makes success is an extremely subtle af- 
fair.” Parrish's secret of success was that he al- 
ways looked for a simple eye-catching theme. Or, 
as he expressed it, “something the public will 
recognize whenever they see it.” Jack Sprat is the 
perfect food advertisement. Jack and his wife ap- 
pear pleased with themselves and content. The 
ham is beautifully displayed. Its pinkish glow in 
the center of the composition is accentuated by 
the bright red of the two chairs which perfectly 
balance Parrish’s advertisement. The painting 
does not try to go beyond caricature. For ex- 
ample, the pet dog is a cardboard figure, and the 
smiles on the faces of Jack Sprat and his wife are 
set and rigid. Parrish’s purpose is to convey a 
simple idea—good food, good times. 


A Swiss Admiral—Cover for Life, June 30, 1921. 

Parrish’s technical skill in A Swiss Admiral 
shines forth in the high gloss of the brass and 
gold in this painting. The admiral’s brass eyeglass 
gleams as if from hours of polishing rather than 
from hours of the artist adding layer upon layer 
of transparent glazes. The gleam of gold thread 
on the admiral’s uniform and even the shine on 
the tips of his black shoes catch the viewer’s 
eyes. Part of the admiral’s stiff, highly disciplined 
air is created by the glossy, overall varnish Parrish 
has given the painting. The admiral could not 
possibly break through the veneer to unbend and 
tell a joke. Most of all, A Swiss Admiral displays 
Parrish’s comic flair. One gains the impression 
that the admiral’s beard serves as a lookout! 
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